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The Linguistic Context 
of Language Teaching 
W.R. LEE 


NO LANGUAGE is ever studied in a linguistic vacuum. The environ- 
ment of learning includes at least that same language or another, 
and may include several languages, audible and perhaps visible on 
every side. When a second language is attempted, it is usually in an 
environment of the learner’s first language, acquired as a child, so 
that all around him are linguistic patterns whose tyranny he is 
struggling to escape. And even in a community using the second 
language he needs, a learner has his home-language habits to combat. 

D. Y. Morgan, in a recent article (E.L.T., X. 3), divided English 
language teaching into the three categories of presentation, practice 
and remedial work, and argued that the last of these can be well 
planned only by basing it on an inquiry into pupils’ mistakes. He 
s undoubtedly right on the latter point, and has shown too that 
diagnosis of this kind can be readily made. The merit of such an 
approach is that we get down to the pupils’ level and see some of 
the difficulties through their eyes. So doing, we are constantly 
reminded that it is not simply English we teach, but English to 
Spaniards, English to Chinese, English to Poles, to Nigerians, to 
Pakistanis, to Brazilians, to Finns, as well, of course, as to pupils 
of various ages, attitudes, and capacities. It is clear that English, 
quite apart from the local features which characterize it in different 
parts of the English-speaking world, appears variously against 
various linguistic backgrounds. Certain characteristics are thrown 
into relief in some countries, and other characteristics in others, 
and this because of contrast with the first language, that which the 
pupils speak at home. For speakers of Serbo-Croat or Czech, 
English is a language of several past tenses and puzzling article 
usage; but these are not a headache to Spanish or Hungarian 
pupils. Among the problems facing Turkish learners are the 
English word-order patterns, so different from their own; yet word- 
order is much less of a stumbling-block to the Italians or Dutch. 
Speakers of tone-languages, such as Chinese, have to pay special 
attention to the very different English use of voice-pitch, while some 
nationalities lose sleep over rhythmic patterns. And although certain 
leatures of English are no doubt everywhere fairly easy or fairly 
hard to acquire, the difficulty of each of these also has, in accordance 
with the pupils’ home language, its varying degrees. In fact, one 
country’s linguistic mountain, to be patiently climbed, is another’s 
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molehill, to be lightly skipped over. Mistakes analyses based on 
adequate material show clearly’ what is most troublesome for the 
learners concerned and thus where they most need support. 

However, it is not only remedial work which can be guided thu 
but the whole of a language course, and at every stage. Writing is the 
obvious basis for analysis, but mistakes in speaking can be noted too, 
especially by a trained phonetician and with the help of a tape- 
recorder. A broadly based and representative collection of spoken 
and written errors, sufficiently classified, may help to determine 
several things—the scope and nature of pronunciation teaching, 
the time given to practice with certain structures, the time given to 
practice with certain expressions and words, and even the order in 
which these structures, expressions, and words are introduced. 

Let us look first at the problem of pronunciation teaching. 

It is important during early language lessons not to let the tem 
perature of interest drop too low. ‘More haste, less speed’ is a 
good enough motto up to a point, but we must also remember that 
a snail’s pace can lead to boredom. Interest is a strong driving-force 
at any stage: its value at the beginning is enormous. It is necessary 
to push on, to get somewhere and to let the pupils see they have 
got somewhere. They should be able to answer and ask simple 
questions, using the present continuous tense, and deal with simple 
requests and commands, before the initial impetus is exhausted. A 
new current will then carry them along, arising from interest and 
pride in their linguistic acquirement. To begin with, however, there 
is or should be an orderly presentation of commonly used words in 
commonly used structures. But if an oral method is used, the 
majority of the basic sounds of the language will occur within the 
first two or three lessons. Progress in the meaningful use of sentences 
in situations real or contrived cannot safely be delayed for a high 
polish to be put on pronunciation. It will necessarily be a little 
awkward and rough in places, and the risk of minor faults becoming 
a habit has courageously to be taken. This does not at all mean 
that pronunciation cannot methodically be dealt with.' Words and 
structures which have already been introduced furnish the material 
for short, regular, and intensive practices involving isolation and 
comparison not only of sounds, but of rhythmic and intonation 
patterns, juncture-patterns, and in fact of any devices capable of 
changing the meaning of what is said. At least five minutes of a 

'Nor does it mean that attempts at grading the course phonetically are 
valueless. Certainly some of the more awkward successions of sounds can be 
postponed, and intonations other than the simplest can also wait (as they do in 
A. S. Hornby’s ‘Oxford Progressive English’, for example). However, it is 
primarily words and structures which are graded. 
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forty-minute period can be regularly spared for speech-work of this 
kind, over and above incidental correction. A comprehensive 
review of the phonetic material is unnecessary and indeed digressive. 
Attention should be focused on the difficult points, and those which 
cause little bother may be left, more or less, to look after themselves. 
\nd this is where mistakes analyses come in. For if these analyses 
are based on the speech of enough learners, and of a sufficient 
variety of learners, of the same linguistic background, they enable 
a teacher to prophesy. Forewarned is forearmed. Mistakes can, 
f course, be dealt with as a course proceeds, without the prior 
help of any analysis; but it is preferable to know beforehand what 
is likely to happen and so to be prepared for the necessity of 
coping with it. If English [o:] is going to be made too much like 
English [ou], for instance, as when George saw Nora at the ball 
resembles [dzoudz sou noura at da boul] (a common mispronuncia- 
tion among Russians), the obvious thing is to be ready to make it 
more like [a:], and to mark in advance its occurrence in texts used. 
If learners are likely to want to put the stress and pitch-fall too 
early in sentences demanding a stressed pitch-fall near their end, 
such as J shan’t go oftener than \, necessary (where \ oftener than 
necessary would be an unusual pattern), the error can be held at 
arm’s length if the teacher is aware of this tendency and prepared 
to impose the suitable pattern, perhaps by exaggerating it in some 
way, on the learn.rs’ melodic ear. If, again, it is known that glottal 
stops may be added to syllables which should begin smoothly with 
a vowel sound, more trouble can be taken to demonstrate the fact 
of ‘linking’, and additional phrases to impress the point can be 
prepared. There are many ways in which a teacher’s knowledge of 
the language strains under which his pupils labour and of the kind 
of mistakes they are liable to make during a course or even a single 
lesson can influence his attitude and teaching plans. It is chiefly 
1 matter of knowing the pupils better beforehand, at least in one 
respect, so that less time and energy has to be spent on getting to 
know them at the moment of instruction. Instead of discovering 
it the last minute their tendencies to err, and so in a sense following 
in the pupils’ tracks, we are ahead of the pupils and thus able to 
lead them better. 

Teaching Prague University students English just after the war, 
ind having then an elementary acquaintance with Czech, I noted 
down and grouped over twenty-five typical errors in their pro- 
nunciation.! Weekly contact with about three hundred students 


This sounds a large number but even so little enough account was taken 


of rhythm and intonation, perhaps more important for intelligibility than 


‘sounds’. On the other hand, several minor mistakes were included. 
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enabled me to make this collection at odd moments as we went 
along. The grouping was somewhat rough-and-ready too, yet it 
could form the basis of a programme of ear and speech-organ 
training, one essential means to the improvement of language- 
hearing and language-speaking skill.} 

As with pronunciation, so with other aspects of the language. 
Once an adequate analysis of errors has been made, this can and 
indeed must influence the whole course. About eleven years ago | 
compiled a record of two thousand mistakes occurring in Czecho- 
slovak students’ essays. The essay themes were various and of thei! 
own choosing, the students (about seventy on this occasion) from 
whose work the mistakes were gathered were picked out haphazard, 
and all the mistakes they made were included. Wishing to apply 
the result of this inquiry at once, I hurriedly grouped them into a 
few categorics, e.g. wrong punctuation (14.4°,, of all errors), misuse 
or omission of articles (13.6°,,), mis-spellings (13.5%), non-English 
constructions and wrong word-order (11°,,), wrong use of tenses 
(3.4%), and so on. In the light of further language study, | should 
probably make a somewhat different analysis of this material today 
and enlarge the collection of mistakes, basing it on a greater number 
of learners. Nevertheless the immediate purpose was served: I was 
in a better position to decide how teaching time should be spent. 
There is no need, of course, to act upon the results of such investiga- 
tion slavishly. Many would treat punctuation and spelling mistakes 
in the way I did, as on the whole less serious than mistakes with, 
for instance, articles and prepositions. But at least one gets a fairly 
clear picture of what the major difficulties are. It may be that with 
some classes of (say) French or German pupils literal translations 
from the home language, such as We are here since two hours 
(= We have been here since two o’clock) are not one of the com 
monest types of mistake: there is no need, therefore, to prepare for 
extensive demonstration or repeated practice of the correct pattern. 
An analysis of mistakes made by some West African learners would 
probably show a need for ample practice of word-order in direct 
and indirect speech, while Turkish learners’ mistakes reveal that 
word-order in general requires particular attention. Slavonic pupils’ 
weaknesses on the articles and some relative clauses, as well as on 

'To classify many of the vowel mispronunciations I made use of Prof. Jones's 
cardiral vowel diagram. It can easily be carried in the mind’s eye, and the 
relationship Fetween the tongue-positions of the vowels one is concerned with, 
i.e., the vowel one is trying to teach, the nearest vowel in the learner’s languag 
and the learner’s attempt, can be readily pictured. It seems to me a mo 
serviceable tool in an English-icacher’s equipment. However, a good tool calls 
for a trained user. (Lip position is also important for some vowel sounds, bt 


can easily be observed.) 
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omma usage, would all be shown up in their degree of importance 
xy mistakes analyses, and so the teacher is the better prepared for 
teaching the points involved to other pupils speaking the same first 
anguage. 

The behaviour of words, and of invariable or slighily variable 
expressions, in so far as it can be separated from the behaviour 
involved in the chief syntactic patterns, is still another aspect of 
anguage. What has been said about the analysis of other types of 
error applies here too. The frequency with which a word occurs in 
English is not the only thing of importance about it: there may be 
no word in the learners’ language more than roughly corresponding, 
or this word may associate with others in a manner quite different 
from the English word. Choice of vocabulary with which to 
‘operate’ the basic patterns, however, is commonly determined 
more by frequency or by thoughts of its immediate use in classroom 
situations than by considerations such as these, at least in a printed 
course meant for use anywhere. Study of the mistakes made by 
speakers of any other language in using common English words 
will suggest the inclinations they have to fight against. To take a 
simple instance, Czechs are liable to say The news are good and 
Christmas are coming—the Czech words for ‘news’ and ‘Christmas’ 
vo with a verbal form commonly felt to be plural. Knowing this, 
1. teacher of English to Czechs will be ready to give these words 
special treatment, and may perhaps postpone using them.! Word- 
mistake study helps a teacher to see which English words are best 
suited for the ‘operation’ of patterns: possibly those which give 
difficulty may be avoided for a time. 

Thus mistakes analyses may influence the order in which vocabu- 
lary is introduced. Can they also help to determine the similar 
ordering of structures? This may seem unlikely. It is mainly a 
question of the usefulness of those structures, dependent in part on 
their frequency of occurrence in English and in part on their capacity 
for accretion.” It is necessary to keep dissimilar structures apart: that 
is to say, not to introduce them to the pupils simultaneously nor until 
those already taught have had a chance to establish themselves in 
the learner’s newly acquired speech habits. The word-order patterns 
of This is a chair, Is this a chair?, and What is this? are an example.® 

D. Abercrombie (E.L.T. If 7, p.17i) points out the undesirability of intro- 
jucing head and hand very early in a course intended for Greeks: ‘* the words 
sound to him identical—and his resentment is increased by discovering an 
unexpected problem of meaning in the word hand.” 

Sce W. F. Mackey’s “What to Look for in a Method: (II) Grading’, p. 48, 
nee. VEL. 2. 


The same intonation pattern can, of course, be used in each. 
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If we teach these question-types too soon, there is a risk of muddle, 
resulting perhaps in What this is?, a pattern which may be hard 
to get rid of. Nevertheless the risk is slight where in the learners’ 
language there are similar very commonly used patterns, w ith the 
equivalents of This is and Js this interch: ingeable in the same way. 
rhis change in English is then no problem. In German, for instance, 
there is Das ist ein Stuhl, Ist das ein Stuhl?, and Was ist das’, and 
in Spanish (Esto) es una silla, gEs esto una silla?, and gQué es esto? 
On the other hand, in Czech there is To je stu/l and Je to stil?, but 
commonly Co to je?. Czech learners of English thus tend to say 
What it is?, but this mistake is much less usual among Spanish 
and German learners. With the latter we need not, therefore, so 
carefully space out these patterns to avoid confusion. Again, 
learners from some countries will readily take to the tense change 
in converting direct to indirect speech (He said, ‘I am coming’- 

He said he was coming), while elsewhere this will call for cautiously 
graded treatment. Nevertheless, on the whole it is not so much the 
sequence in which structures are taught that mistakes analyses are 
likely to influence as the speed with which some of them are taught 

Mistakes in the use of sounds, words, and structures may thus 
be usefully collected and examined, and mistakes analyses at each 
of these levels can be applied to language teaching. We are also 
concerned, however, with stages of achievement in learning the 
language. On what stage should a mistakes analysis be based? 
Do we require to know only the errors which the class we are 
teaching is likely to make? Or is it helpful to have an analysis of 
more advanced learners’ errors as well? 

It is plain that a whole series of analyses, based on various stage 
of achievement from elementary to advanced, is desirable. Listes 
shed on the immediate task in hand is of prime interest, sa the 
teacher will look firstly for an apr ste of errors made by pupils 
like his own. Analyses made at more advanced stages, however, 
can also help, showing as they do what types of error tend to persist 
and which therefore demand skilful avoiding action or remedial 
treatment. 

Such analyses are of use to both inexperienced and experienced 
teachers. Previous experience with similar pupils may have give! 
a teacher some of the knowledge a particular analysis yields: 
but few have had experience so broad as to be able to forecast 
the errors of any type of class, even in a single language area 
Mistakes analyses, especially valuable to the inexperienced, cai 
also be a great help to those faced with a grade of pupil they have 
not taught before, or pupils speaking a different first language 
Even a teacher of great experience, or one to whom a particula 
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type of class is not new, may welcome a systematic statement of 
difficulties, well illustrated by examples. It is a valuable guide 
when planning a course of lessons. Without it a teacher is less 
aware of the task which confronts him, and so plans less effectively. 

Through an examination of learners’ mistakes a teacher may 
enter more fully into the environment of teaching and put on, as 
it were, his pupils’ linguistic spectacles. This should enable him to 
see his way more clearly. An obvious question to ask, however, 
is whether there is not a more effective manner of looking at things 
from the learners’ viewpoint. As we have already noticed, many 
learners’ difficulties reflect features of the home language. Would 
a knowledge of this language not be a better pair of spectacles to 
put on? Are we perhaps not doing things by halves in examining 
mistakes only? The question can at once be re-stated, since in most 
parts of the world the majority of those teaching English will 
already speak the home language of their pupils. The problem for 
them, on the contrary, is whether to bother about mistakes analyses. 
However, a substantial minority of teachers do not speak the learners’ 
language, and have to ask themselves if they can manage well 
enough without it. 

At first sight it would appear that they can. What concerns us 
chiefly, after all, is the encounter between the two languages. Attention 
should be focused, it seems, on the struggle of second-language 
usages against these of the first. If knowledge of the learners’ 
language enables one only to forecast mistakes, why bother to 
acquire it? Those who speak it, on the other hand, would seem to 
gain something from a study of mistakes, for this involves direct 
concentration on what is relevant and the reduction of guesswork 
to a minimum. 

To guess at probable types of error from a knowledge of the first 
language only is, without doubt, to take a somewhat far-off view 
of teaching problems. Thus if a first language has no final [ny], as 
in /aughing, it is a good guess that another nasal may be substituted, 
as in ['la:fin]. But this is not at all the same thing as seeing that 
it is substituted, and in what positions. If a language has no vowel 
sound close to that in bet or that in hat, but only a sound lying 
somewhere between the two, it is likely that [e] will often be 
pronounced too open and [a] too close. Yet it is surely more 
helpful to see what happens in practice, for other factors may be 
influential too, such as frequency of occurrence and the nature of 
the other first-language vowels. All such factors could perhaps, in 
forecasting error types, be taken into consideration, but the fore- 
caster’s task would be extremely complicated if they were. Study 
of the mistakes themselves seems to be a short cut. 
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There is much to be said on the other side, however. Learners’ 
mistakes must inevitably mean more to those who know something 
of the learners’ language than to those who are ignorant of it. 


Using mistakes analyses, the latter have a good close-in view of 


what may go wrong, but can only guess at the underlying causes. 

nless these are understood, the teacher is less aware of the con- 
nection between one mistake and another, and is thus less well 
equipped for systematic treatment. Without some knowledge of 
the learners’ language, moreover, it is sometimes hard to see what 
is meant. Take, for instance, “They have arrived there are three 
days’, a sentence that would never be perpetrated by anyone properly 
taught. Could it mean ‘They have arrived and are staying three 
days’ 2? Nobody would think so who knew a little F rench, although 
an extensive context alone might suffice to give the meaning: 
‘They arrived three days ago’. Or take a Czech learner’s ‘I don’t 
know already’, almost incomprehensible without a knowledge of 
Czech, which makes it clear that the speaker wanted to say, ‘I no 
longer know’. Lastly, a teacher ignorant of the home language 
cannot use features of it as starting-points in instruction. It is an 
advantage to be proficient at making the sounds, for some of them 
may be modifiable into English sounds. At other levels too it is 
desirable to know what there is or is not to work from. Teaching 
English tense usage to learners whose language has only one past 
tense form is apt to perplex a teacher unaware of * the fact, but 
errors in several tenses are seen to be linked by one who is so aware. 
Translation may be excluded from the teaching method; neverthe- 
less it is wise to look closely at the use of single pi ist tense forms in 
varying contexts, if only to discover that there is little support in 
the learners’ language for what one is trying to teach. Again, at 
word level there can be a chance similarity between the Englis h 
and a first-language word of different meaning, as with cigar and 
Turkish sigara (cigarette), clinic and Czech klinika (teaching 
hospital), station and Spanish estacién (season); if the teacher 
knows such things he can guard the better against misunderstanding 

Knowledge of the learners’ language is of practical teaching use 
in many ways, of which a few only have been illustrated. Yet 
there is a broader and possibly more powerful argument in favour 
of acquiring such knowledge, for the evident possession of il 
awakens the pupils’ sympathies and reassures them that the teacher 
is ‘on their side’. Few learners are not pleased at the accurate, il 
occasional, use by the teacher of their own tongue; and a little goes 
a long way. It suggests at least that he is trying to see things from 
their viewpoint. It makes clear that the learners’ language is not 
looked down upon or regarded as an irrelevant nuisance 
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Both procedures are thus to be recommended, a study of the 
rst language and also of characteristic mistakes in learning the 
cond. Advanced knowledge of a language is not necessarily 
iccompanied, of course, by the ability to analyse it. Unfortunately 
there are many English-speaking teachers who assume that because 
they speak English they are well qualified to teach it: their ideas 
n the phonetic and grammatical make-up of English are sometimes 
extremely naive. Non-English-speaking teachers may have similarly 
crude notions of their own language. They in particular, since 
most of them are permanently occupied with English teaching in 
one language area, should make as careful an analytical study 
of that language as of the one they teach. Otherwise the comparisons 
they try to draw between the two languages will be hesitant and 
often invalid. 

What co-operation can there be between the ‘local’ teacher, 
possibly born and brought up among the kind of pupils he teaches, 
nd the teacher from an English-speaking country, born and 
brought up among those who speak English alone? Each has his 
strong suit—the former an expert acquaintance with the first 
language, the latter a special knowledge of the second. The most 
obvious form of mutual assistance they can give is to improve each 
‘ther’s grasp of their own language. If both have had a measure 
of linguistic training, they can usefully co-operate also in the collec- 
tion and analysis of learners’ mistakes. By referring the learners’ 
speech or writing to his own ideas on acceptable English, the 
one discovers and describes these mistakes. The other looks at 
the mistakes and, referring them to his experience of the learners’ 
home language, describes them, if possible, in terms of failure to 
resist the attraction of its phonetic, lexical, syntactic, or other forms. 
Every mistake is thus seen from two angles, and the resulting 
account of major types of mistake will show clearly, in the context 
of any language area, what is most difficult in English for the 
learners and what in the home language for the teachers. An 
English-speaking teacher can himself, of course, excavate in the 
home language to uncover the causes of mistakes; but the ‘local’ 
teacher seems the better qualified to do so. Similarly the ‘local’ 
teacher may be able adequately to list and describe the mistakes 
themselves; but on the whole this appears to be the Englishman’s 
job. Overlapping of the two activities is nevertheless essential if 
both parties are to get the maximum benefit from this work. Such 

project for joint research is likely to have a practical outcome and 
to be worth doing anywhere, but especially where the rivalry 
between ‘local’ and ‘English’ teachers is more obvious than the 
co-operation. 








Shipboard Language 
Teaching 
WILLIAM F. MACKEY 


WHEN PEOPLE travel to a foreign country without a sufficient 
knowledge of the language, they can always try to learn some of 
it on the way. This possibility has been exploited during the past 
ten years in the form of regular shipboard language teaching. 

Students and tourists have welcomed shipboard language learning, 
not only as a useful way of spending their time on board, but also 
as a real help in enabling them to get along in a foreign country 

But those for whom shipboard language learning is an urgent 
necessity are the millions of migrants whose very livelihood depends 
ona knowledge of the language of their new country. Since the 
end of the Second World War more than four million E uropeans 
have migrated to the English-speaking countries of the New World. 
When these migrants board ship for the new country, the majority 
of them do not know enough of the language to hold a job. 

It takes almost a month by sea for the migrants to cross from 
Europe to Australia or New Zealand. In this time it is possible to 
teach them the all-important first few words of English. In the eight 
to twelve days which it takes to cross the Atlantic less can, of course, 
be done. But if we consider that two hours a day for ten days equals 
more than a full term’s instruction at one hour a week, we see that 
even a ten-day intensive shipboard course can be of some value. 
Moreover the immediate need for the language and the fact of going 
to a new country are strong learning incentives. Added to this is 
the fact that the learners have enough time to attend an intensive 
course; and some of them are eager to do extra work on their own. 

On migrant ships there is instruction, as a general rule, only i1 
the language of the new country: on student and tourist ships » Soe 
is generally a demand for three or four languages—those of the 
countries which the passengers intend to visit. 

From my experience in shipboard teaching on both the Australian 
run and the North Atlantic and from the reports! of others who 
have directed language teaching on board, I shall try to show what 
a shipboard course can teach, what difficulties have to be overcome, 
and what special teaching techniques are needed. 


'For these reports I owe thanks to the Council on Student Travel and to the 
Commonwealth Office of Education—both pioneers in shipboard language 
teaching—as well as to the Intergovernmental Committee on European Migration, 
which is assuming much of the responsibility for migrant education. 
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I. WHAT CAN BE TAUGHT 

What and how much can be taught depends on the knowledge 
ind needs of the travellers and on the amount of time they are 
willing to devote to learning the language. 

Most people who follow shipboard language courses start with 
little or no knowledge of the language; some have an imperfect 
smattering: and a few have a rusty elementary theoretical knowledge 
which they may have acquired in school. Whatever their motives 
for having studied the language at home or in school, they are all, 
on board ship, primarily interested in learning enough of it to get 
about the country in which it is spoken. 

They have different ways of doing this. Some are quite satisfied 
to make themselves understood by pointing to an appropriate 
sentence in a tourist phrase book. Others are willing to memorize 
a certain number of these ready-made sentences, pronouncing them 
from the bracketed re-spellings in the orthography of their own 
language. Useful as some of these phrases and idioms may be, 
they can take care of only a small number of the possible situations 
which the newcomer may have to face, and even in these he fre- 
quently fails either to remember or to locate the item needed when 
the occasion for its use arises. It is more profitable for him to learn 
a number of productive sentence and phrase patterns along with a 
small but highly useful vocabulary and a number of highly frequent 
idioms. He can znen make his own sentences as the need arises by 
putting suitable words into the right patterns. 

What are these patterns? They are those which fit the greatest 
number of situations which the traveller is likely to meet; they are 
such patterns as: THIS IS MY BAG (my ticket, the address.) 
WHAT'S THIS (your name, the time?) WHERE’S THE STATION 
(the post-office, a letter box?) IT’S THERE (at the station, in my 
room.) IS IT HERE (there, to the right?) IS THIS YOUR SEAT 
(my key, the bus stop?) WHEN IS IT? I'M GOING TO MIDDLE- 
TOWN. PM GOING TOMORROW. 

Since there is a great possibility that the traveller will continue 
learning the language after he has left the ship, the patterns must 
be so arranged as not only to answer his immediate needs but also 
to serve as a general foundation for that part of the language which 
he may eventually learn. His immediate needs must not conflict 
with the habits needed to build this foundation. One problem 
therefore is this: Is it possible, in such a short period of time, to 
build lasting foundations of structure which will at the same time 
be immediately useful? Much of the foundations of structure, 
including such patterns as the above, may be part of any first-year 
course. But a few patterns needed by travellers may not. Such 
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patterns can either be sacrificed, postponed until the end of the 
shipboard course or put into sentences for memorization along with 
fixed formulas like greetings and idioms. 

Vocabulary is another problem. Although the structure may be 
similar to that of a well-graded foundation course, the vocabulary 
will be different in so far as the immediate needs are different. 
Words like blackboard, desk, and chalk are useful in school courses: 
but a migrant or tourist, once off the ship, has little occasion to 
talk about such things. He has more need for words like ticker, 
station, and passport, and the names for the days of the week and 
the numbers—so that he may discuss such things as prices and 
train times. 

Within certain limits it is possible to predict what hundred o1 
so words the learner may need as a migrant or as a tourist; but it 
is quite impossible to predict all the words he will need as an 
individual—as a technician, as a factory worker, as a farmer, or 
as a white-collar worker. We cannot teach the vocabulary of all 
the individual trades and interests any more than we can drill the 
entire structure of the language. All we can hope to teach is the 
most useful part of the most general basic mechanism of the language 
along with a number of those content words which the learner is 
likely to need most as a tourist or as a migrant. And we can make 
this vocabulary and structure more significant to the learner by 
combining it with instruction in travel and migrant orientation 
in coinage, postage, measurement, &c. 

With a maximum of ten days (10 to 30 hours) of instruction on 
the North Atlantic run and twenty-seven days (about 25 to 80 hours) 
on the Australian run, the problems of deciding what to teach and 
in what order to teach it take on much greater importance than 
they do in the classroom. How much can be taught in this limited 
time? The problem is rather: How much can be learnt? This 
depends on how well we think it should be learnt. It should surely 
be taught well enough for the traveller to be able to use what he 
knows when he gets off the ship; it should be implanted deeply 
enough to permit him to express himself with some clarity and 
fluency, even under the conditions of stress and confusion usually 
associated with travelling in a new country. And it should train 
him in making maximum use of the little he knows. Only a very 
small and most carefully selected system of structure and vocabulary 
can be so thoroughly mastered in such a limited time. On a fairly 
typical crossing the best 25 per cent of the passenger-learners—a 
mixture of skilled, unskilled and white-collar workers of various 
ages and nationalities—were able after 68 hours of instruction to 
master only the following: 56 structural words, 8 grammatical 
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orms, 19 sentence and phrase patterns, Il formulas, and 144 
content words in addition to the names of the months, the days of 
the week and the numbers. This is admittedly not much of a 
measure, since all words in each category are not of equal difficulty; 
yet it does give a rough idea of how much can be mastered on a 
twenty-seven day trip. 

Since the shipboard course can teach only a small part of the 
language which the traveller will need, it should try to show him 
how to help himself become a successful self-learner. The course, 
for example, may have taught him to say ‘Where’s the station?’ 
But once in the new country he may want to know where the airport 
is. Although the course has not taught him the word for airport, 
he shentd be able to find the word in a glossary, put it in his 
WHERE’S THE X pattern, and ask ‘Where’s the airport?’ 

So much for the what of shipboard language teaching. Let us 
now look at some of the teaching problems which arise out of the 
physical conditions on board ship and see the techniques needed 
to overcome them. 


Hi. SHIPBOARD TEACHING PROBLEMS 


These include such problems as the size and composition of the 
eroup, the regularity of attendance, the time and space factors, 

1d the various shipboard distractions. 

More than half the passenger population may be following the 

nguage courses; On some trips more than a thousand passengers 

ve attended classes. The very size of the groups poses problems 
not only of teaching technique but of finding space in which to 
‘ach. There are no classrooms on board: and not all ships have 

catres. The theatres on some ships are so small that they have 
to be in operation both day and night in order to give all the 
dassengers an opportunity of seeing the daily film, which is generally 
the item which draws the biggest crowds. Often the only pl ice for 
mass language teaching is one of the dining halls. 

[he composition of shipboard classes is likely to be quite 
different from that which one finds in the average classroom, for 
is a general rule, the passengers are of different ages, different levels 
f education, different national backgrounds, and different interests. 
\nd there are always those who find the pace too fast and those 
vho find it too slow. The extent to which passengers can be grouped 
ind graded is quite limited. There is no time for placement tests, 
ind since language lessons are on the same footing as the various 
forms of shipboard entertainment, passengers see no reason why 
they cannot attend them with their friends and relatives. 
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Time is so limited that, if any worthwhile result is to be achieved, 
every hour of teaching is important. It is difficult for passengers 
to realize this in the relaxed and carefree holiday mood of life 
on board. On tourist sailings language courses have to be presented 
almost as a form of entertainment, competing with various other 
shipboard activities. The time which it generally takes to get the 
courses under way also cuts down the number of teaching hours. 
It may be two or three days before the language programme is 
functioning properly; in a ten-day sailing this is almost one third 
of the trip. Even if the courses start functioning the very first day 
it generally takes a few days before all the passengers realize that 
there are courses on board. Then it may take some time for them 
to make up their minds; so that, having heard favourable reports 
from some of their fellow passengers, some of them may start the 
course some time toward the middle of the trip and find that it is 
already too advanced for them. 

One of the things which tend to reduce the effectiveness of a 
well-graded course is the irregularity of attendance. Each lesson 
may well be based on the previous one; but you may be sure that 
a certain percentage of any shipboard language learning group has 
missed the previous lesson because they were either (i) seasick: 
(ii) on deck enjoying the sun or watching the ship leave or arrive 
at a port-of-call; (iii) attending a concert or some other competing 
activity. However, a course using sufficient visual and activity 
demonstration of meaning can make a certain amount of each 
lesson accessible even to newcomers. 

During the lesson there may be any number of typical shipboard 
noises to distract the attention of the learners—noises made by 
ventilators, transformers, engines, waves, wind, the creaking of the 
ship, and even the ship’s band. All these, coupled with the continual 
rolling and pitching of the ship, make it difficult to get the sound 
and meaniny of the language across. What is needed therefore are 
methods and techniques which overcome these distractions while 
imparting the basic essentials of the language to large numbers of! 
people. 

Il. SPECIAL TECHNIQUES 


These techniques are those of mass communication and devolu- 
tion. Instruments of mass communication like the film and the 
loud speaker can solve most of the problems of hearing what is 
said and seeing its meaning. On my first trip I used film strips wit! 
a loud speaker. The film strips could focus the attention of a large 
audience on the screen, arid the speaker could be turned up loud 
enough to overcome the usual shipboard noises. 
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The film strips! were shown at night in the dining-hall or, in 
very hot weather, on deck. The size of the class averaged 800 and 
sometimes swelled to more than a thousand. The lessons began 
with the class listening to the sentences over the loud speaker 
while getting their meaning from the pictures on the screen. The 
strip was then projected once more, and this time the class imitated 
in chorus the sentences which they heard over the loud speaker. 
rhe third showing was without sound, and the class simply read 
the captions under the pictures. On the final run, a captionless 
version of the same film strip was shown, and the class was 
encouraged to put words to the pictures as they appeared on the 
screen. 

Gramophone records spaced for repetition and synchronized 
with the film strips were also tried, but since the needle kept slipping 
with the rolling of the ship they could be used only when the sea 
was not too rough. Because of this, some ships have put their 
recorded materials on magnetic tape. 

On a later trip, motion picture film loops became available. 
[hese loops, based partly on the film strips, are lengths of sound 
film with both ends spliced for continuous repetition. Each loop 
runs between one and a half to four minutes and shows match- 
stick figures in situations which give meaning to the sentences on 
the sound track and the corresponding words on the screen. The 
sound is spaced for sentence-by-sentence repetition. Once started, 
the loop repeats itself again and again until the projector is turned 
off. Each loop comes in a separate magazine which fits on to any 
motion picture projector. As a device for mass shipboard teaching 
this was a definite improvement on the film strips and even on the 
regular live-dialogue motion picture films, which had also been 
used.* It not only added the attention-focusing illusion of motion 
to the drawings but also introduced the habit-forming factor of 
exact repetition. Like any motion picture film it was able to control 
difficult teaching situations by its almost hypnotic power to compel 
attention. This power of the film to hold attention can be easily 
demonstrated by observing what the class does when someone 
comes in late for the lesson. Normally they look around to see 


‘Based on English through Pictures by 1. A. Richards and Christine M. Gibson 
This well-known text teaches a systematically graded basic vocabulary and 
structure. For an outline of the principles on which it is graded, see my article 
on grading in English Language Teaching, Vol. VIII, No. 2, pp. 45-58, Method A, 


*These films are described by I. A. Richards in ‘English Language Teaching 
Films and their Use in Teacher Training,’ English Language Teaching, Vol. 11, 
No. 1. Both the films (six 400-foot reels) and the loops (48 magazines) were 
designed by Language Research Inc. at Harvard University. 
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who it is; but if a film or loop is being shown they keep their eyes 
fixed on the screen, oblivious to what is going on around then 

The size of the picture on the screen and the loudness of the 
spoken words can make both sound and meaning physically clear 
by producing a sure and vivid auditory and visual impact. While 
looking at the picture and thinking of its meaning the learners 
repeat the sentences during the silences so provided; they thus 
form the habit of associating what they say with what they sce 
When the sound is turned off and the written words blocked out 
the learners have to utter sentences which fit the situations pictured 
on the screen. When the pictures are turned off the sound track 
alone can be used for phonetic listen-and-repeat drills. In order 
to get the most out of this versatile teaching instrument we should 
make use of all its resources for teaching and drilling the different 
language skills. I have found the following uses effective: 

1. Comprehension. A multiple approach—sound, pictures and 
captions used; learners look and listen. 
Mass repetition. Learners look, listen and repeat. 
3. Reading. Sound is turned off; learners look at pictures and 

read captions. 


2tv 


4. Phonetic drill. Sound track alone; learners try to mimic 
speaker. 


a) 


Speech drill, Pictures without captions; learners look at 
pictures, listen, and mimic speaker. 

6. Oral composition. Pictures only; no sound or captions 
Learners supply their own sentences; teacher corrects o1 
prompts them on the first try with intermittent glimpses at 
the captions, 

A second technique of shipboard teaching, used before thx 
introduction of mass teaching instruments and still in use, is what 
might be called the devolution technique. This is a technique 
whereby «a model lesson is given to a number of volunteer group 
leaders; each leader then gives the same lesson to a group of learners 
which may then be subdivided for drill into smaller sections undet 
a number of section leaders. 

On one trip, for example, out of a passenger population of almost 
2,C00, speaking eleven different languages, twenty English-speaking 
foreigners with no previous teaching experience volunteered to 
act as group leaders. Each headed a group of between 25 and 100 
passengers. Each group was subdivided into sections of about ten, 
and placed under section leaders chosen for their ability to direct 
speech-action drills. At an initial organization meeting the purposes 
of the course and the daily routine were made clear to the volunteers. 
It was also necessary to explain why the section leaders could not 
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ifford to waste time in talking about the language, in translating 
verything they said, or in comparing one language with another. 

[he daily routine included demonstration lessons, group presenta- 
tion, section drill, community singing, and mass teaching through 
film strips. First thing in the morning I started by demonstrating 
the day’s lesson to the group leaders, who had already studied its 
contents from a duplicated outline distributed the previous evening 
when the lesson was first presented to all the learners by means 
of film strips. After discussing and practising the details of presenta- 
tion and the drills, which included language games and speech- 
action chains, each leader received his teaching properties from a 
volunteer properties man and any necessary drawings from an 
irtist who had volunteered to make some large rough sketches. 
lhe leaders then met their groups at their allotted places and taught 
the lesson which they had just seen demonstrated. After a certain 
imount of group practice the groups subdivided for section drill 
controlled by the section leaders and supervised by the group 
leaders. In the afternoon there was also some mass pronunciation 
drill in the form of community singing. In the evening the material 
for the next day was presented through film strips and loud speaker 
to a Mass asse mbly of all groups. 

For group and section drills we found the hollow-square and 
iorseshoe formations the best since they gave everyone equal 
visibility and auaibility and provided a sort of enclosure against 
he surrounding distractions. 

[he heterogeneous nature of the groups, however, slowed down 
the teaching pace. There was no question of weeding out those 
vho had apparently little aptitude for language learning; they all 
veeded the language and it was therefore important to give some 

itial success even to the slowest. Most groups included a certain 
number of learners who were eager to continue work on their own 
etween classes. There was therefore a need for a good selt-teaching 
text, suitable for a multilingual group—one which taught the 
material needed without recourse to the learner’s own language 
On later trips, on the North Atlantic, learners were able to get 
copies of the text on which the loops and film strips were based.! 
Everyday sentences in the form of model dialogues were also found 
iseful. The dialogues, which were short enough to memorize, 
covered situations which ithe passenger-learners were likely to meet 
once they got off the ship, situations such as using the telephone 


iglish through Pictures (see above) teaches the language through a sort of 
omic-strip technique, relating changes in the pictures to ‘changes in the sentences 
nd thus establishing a small defining vocabulary to clarify more complex 
inguage as the book proceeds 
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and asking the way. After learning these by heart pairs of learners 
took their turn in dramatizing them before the group. 

Properly organized, the devolution of teaching gives the passenger- 
learner the maximum amount of possible practice and individual 
attention. Yet the results actually achieved are likely to be uneven, 
since they depend on the skill of the volunteer leaders and on their 
knowledge of the language. The right sort of films, film strips or 
loops give the advantage of a standardized presentation, can use 
the best available native model of speech, and are free from the 
grammatical and phonetic errors which are sometimes found in the 
speech of the foreign volunteers. Yet mass film drills are no sub- 
stitute for the individual practice and response so necessary in 
developing an independent use of the language. They are simply a 
foundation for such individualized learning. 


For effective shipboard language teaching both mass techniques 
and devolution are necessary—mass techniques to give all learners 
a clear and acceptable introduction to the language: devolution, 
to give them enough individual practice in using it within situations 
which call for thinking in the new language. Both techniques 
should teach and drill the same material and should, if possible, 
be combined with as much self-teaching as possible from a corres- 
ponding text. 

These three types of teaching—mass teaching, devolutionary 
teaching and self-teaching—may be combined as follows: 

(1) Mass presentation of the new material through film strips or 

loops. 

(2) Individual study of the same material in a self-teaching text. 

(3) Demonstration and practice of the above through devolution. 

(4) Review and testing of the above through captionless film 

strips. 

The material so taught should be intelligently limited and con- 
trolled. It should be arranged in the most teachable order as 
worked out by specialists in the foundation stages of language 
learning, clearly presented and effectively exercised with the greatest 
impact and the least waste. The meaning should be presented in 
as many ways as possible if the new language is to get into the 
minds of adults who may never before have learned a foreign lan- 
guage and who are now trying to do so in a few weeks unde! 
conditions which are far from ideal. Appropriate methods and 
techniques can teach these adults enough of the language to make 
the effort of shipboard teaching well worth while. 








Synopsis of the Rules 
of Spelling 
MICHAEL WEST 


CORRESPONDENTS HAVE asked, ‘Where can one find the rules of 
English spelling?” The answer is, ‘In a clear, concise, complete 
form (to the best of my knowledge) nowhere.’ 

SPELLING. G. H. Vallins (André Deutsch) is complete, but not 
concise. It is the most recent and scholarly book on the subject. 

How To SPELL. C. Whittaker Wilson (World’s Work), is clear, 
but not complete. 

There are numerous spelling books for school use but these are 
not concise; some give no rules; others give some rules interspersed 
with numerous exercises as for classroom use. 

The following briefest possible presentation may be useful toreaders. 

* * * 


(i) Adding a suffix beginning with a vowel, e.g., /-ed, /-ing, &c. 


(a) One vowel + one consonant, accented: double the last 
consonant. 
Bat—batting but Boat—boating. 
Revét- -reveétting but Rivet—riveting. 


(Handicapping, Kidnapping, Worshipping are exceptions.) 
(b) Final -l is doubled in all cases. 
Fulfil—fulfilling Travel—travelling. 
(c) Words ending in /-ac, /-ic: insert k. 
Picnic—picnicking. 
(ii) Changing |-y to |-i-. 
(a) Consonant +- y, change -y to -i-). 


Tidy—tidied but Survey—surveyed. 
Merry—merriment but Employ—employment. 
Ready—treadiness hut Grey—greyness. 


Exception: Words of one syllable: Dryness, Shyness, 
Slyness, Wryness; Flyer, Fryer, Shyer, Tryer. 

Notice: A Business but Busyness (state of being busy). 

(iii) Dropping final mute |-e. 
(a) Drop final mute |-e before |-able except in the case of -ce 

and /-ge. 
Smoke—smokable hut Unplaceable, Changeable. 

Note: This rule is not observed where the word is likely 
to be misread: e.g., Blam(e)able, Sal(e)able. In fact the 
writer may drop or keep the -e at his discretion. 
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(b) Drop final mute -e before ,-ing. Here again the /-e-/ may 
be retained wherever misreading is likely: e.g., Ageing 
[he dictionaries disagree and the writer may use his 
discretion. 

Notice: (1) Singe—singeing (to distinguish from Sing 
singing). 
(2) -oe of course retains the -e: Canoeing. 

(c) Drop final mute ,-e when adding -y. 

Here again the rule is not observed if there is danger ot 
misreading: e.g., Bluey, Gamey, Holey (from Hole). 

(d) Keep final mute -e before -ly and -ness 

Bluely—blueness. 

Exceptions: Duly, Truly, Wholly. 

(e) Keep final mute -e before -ment. 

Exception: Argument. 

Votice: Abridgment, Acknowledgment and Judgment are 
spelt with or without -e- ; without is preferred. 

Note: Ski—skied (preferred to ski’d)—skiing; Taxi 
taxied—taxiing. 


(iv) Plurals 


Words ending in |-f. In doubt and where there is an alternative, 
prefer -fs to /-ves. 
Handkerchiefs, Hoots, Roofs, Scarfs, Turfs, Wharfs: 
but -ves is obligatory in Leaves, Loaves, Thieves, 
Halves, Elves, Shelves, Selves, Wolves. 
Notice: Thievish, but the rest are /-fish, Elfish, Selfish, 
Wolfish. 
Words ending in |-i. All form plurals in -is, e.g., Skis, Alkalis, 
except Chillies (but many are Latin plurals, e.g., Literati) 
Words ending in -is. All form plurals in -ises, e.g., Irises, 
except Bases, Oases; also technical words in a_ technical 
context (Axes, Psychoses, Aphides, Apsides). Crisis and 
Chesis in colloquial may have -ises, but use ‘-es in formal 
writing. 
Words ending in -o. The great majority form the plural | 
-os: the exceptions are words definitely adopted into English 
(Cargoes, Echoes, Mangoes, Mottoes, Mosquitoes, Negroes, 
Potatoes, Tomatoes). In doubt and where there is an alter- 
native, prefer -os. (-o0, of course, becomes /-oos, Igloos 
Words ending in sibilants (-ch, |-sh, /-s, /-ss, /-x). Add /-es 
Words ending in /-wm. Ordinarily the plural is -ums, Albums 
but note Addenda, Bacteria, Data, Errata. Use Aquariums 
in colloquial, Aquaria in technical contexts. There are, of 
course, many scientific words ending in -um: these form 
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their plurals in /-a, e.g., Labium, Mycelium, &c 
Words ending in ,-us. Prefer |-uses in non-scientific contexts: 
Focuses (photography), Terminuses (railway); but Foci 
(mathematics and science), Termini (medicine). For flowers 
-i is preferred, e.g., Gladioli, but notice Convolvuluses, 
Crocuses, Polyanthuses. 
Notice: Corpora, Genera. 
Words ending in -y. Consonant y becomes -ies, e.g., 
Fly—flies but Boy—boys. 
The correct plural of Money is MonEYS; monies should 
be restricted to legal documents. 
Possessive cases 
The Princess’s car—The Princesses’ cars. Singular j-s’, e.g., 
Midas’ gold, is obsolete and found only in prayers, e.g., 
Jesus’ name, For Jesus’ sake; also For goodness’ sake. 
(Avoid For conscience’—and For peace’—.) 
(vi) Past tense: /-ed or /-t 
Prefer Burnt, Dreamt, Knelt, Learnt, Spelt, Split, Spoilt. 
Bereft is factual (Bereft of his senses); Bereaved is emotional 
(Bereaved of her child). 
I before E except after C 
This rule applies only where /-ie-, is pronounced as in Grieve, 
e.g., not in Their. The exceptions are: Counterfeit, Plebeian, 
Seize, Weir, Weird. 











The Question Box 


Conducted by F, T. Woop and P. A. D. MacCartHy 


QUESTION. —In W. Stannard Allen’s Living English Structure, p. 277, occurs the 
sentence ‘This is the third time they have written to us about this.” This is to be 
put into the passive voice, and the key gives the clue *. . . we have been writter 
*. A.S. Hornby (A Guide to Patterns and Usage in English, p. 52), however, 
says “This alternative construction is not always possible. It is not used for 
example with the verb fo write.” He then gives the example ‘The secretary wrote 
a long letter to Mr Brown’ and recasts it in the passive voice as “A long lette! 
was written to Mr Brown’, but says that “Mr Brown was written a long letter’ i 
impossible. So we have one book asking for a personal subject to the passive 
voice of the verb fo write and another book declaring that we cannot have one 
Which of these two am I to go by? 
ANSWER. The two in no way contradict each other; both are correct. If you 
look at Hornby’s book again you will see that throughout the whole of the 
section to which you refer he is concerned only with sentences which, in the 
active form, have a direct and an indirect object, and ‘this alternative construc 
tion’ refers to the possibility (or in the case of the verb fo write the impossibility) 
of using either as the subject of the passive form. All the examples given are 
sentences of this kind, and Hornby is correct. 

But Stannard Allen is also correct, for the sentence you quote from his book is 
of quite a different type. Not only is there no indirect object, but there is no 
object at all; the verb is used intransitively. Now a genuine intransitive verb (as 
for instance in The dog was lying in the chair) cannot be used in the passive voice; 
we could not say The chair was being lain in by the dog. There are, however, 
certain cases where what is formally part of an adverbial adjunct is felt to be 
affected by the activity expressed in the verb in something of the same way as a! 
object is by a transitive verb. For example, when we say Someone has sat on m) 
hat our main concern is that the hat has been smashed or damaged, not that i 
was the place where someone sat, so we may turn it into the passive voice as 
My hat has been sat on (by someone). The sentence you quote is of this type 
and the passive form of it is This is the third time we have been written to about thi 


QUESTION.— Some grammar books say that would and might must not be used to 
refer to a past action or occurrence except when they are used in reported speech 
If this is so, could you explain why the author uses the italicized words in the 
following extract? 

‘Even in the old days travelling was not without its dangers. Sometimes, as 
the roads were so bad, a horse would fall and get hurt, and the wheel of a carriage 
might break. Then, if you were far away from any houses, you might have to 
walk a long distance to get help; or you might have to wait where you were.’ 
ANSWER.—-The grammar-book rule to which you refer needs considerable 
qualification. To discuss the matter fully would take up far more space than is 
available here; suffice it to say that the ‘rule’ (so far as it is a rule) does not app 
when recurrent or habitual activity is in question, when the reference is to a 
possibility that was always present, or when a single occurrence is to be regarded 
as typical, and this is the reason why would and might are used in the passage 
you quote. These two verbs, and especially would, are used in so many different 
senses that it is very dangerous and misleading to try and lay down a general rule 
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QUESTION.—If I wish to put into the past tense the sentence We'll meet at three 
"clock, but no one must see us, how is it to be done? Could | say We met ar 
hree o'clock, but no one must see us? 1 suppose must could then be considered 
S reporting a reflection made at the time; but it does not sound right. Another 
vossibility that occurs to me is to replace no one must see us by we must not be 
cen, but that still leaves the difficulty of putting must into the past tense. Hav ing 
n mind that we must can often be rendered by we are to | have tried that line 
f approach, which in the past tense would give but we were not to be seen 
This, however, introduces a further difficulty: it might mean that we were iny isible 
\ll things considered, would it not be preferable to re-word the sentence entirely? 
| should be obliged for your comments. 
ANSWER.— Your difficulty arises from the fact that you are attempting the 
impossible; and for two reasons. (a) The first clause expresses a proposition, 
suggestion or an arrangement which is to become effective in the future; 
vhether it ever materialized the sentence does not say. Hence we met at three 
‘clock is not actually ‘putting it into the past tense’. It is expressing quite a 
lifferent idea. If we wish to denote that a suggestion, proposal or arrangement 
vas made in the past the only way we can do it is by using indirect speech: 
| suggested/proposed that we should meet at three o'clock or We arranged to meet 
at three o'clock. (b) The second difficulty is that the second clause (0 one must 
ce us) iS a proviso or a stipulation and, assuming that we wish still to keep the 
wo clauses co-ordinate with each other, a suggestion and a stipulation cannot be 
nade dependent on the same main verb, unless it is the neutral and rather 
colourless one said. It seems pretty clear that the sentence will have to be recast. 
The following seem some possible versions: (i) He said that we were to meet at 
three o’clock but that no one must see us; (ii) We said that we would meet at 
hree o'clock but that no one must see us; (iii) We arranged to meet at three 
clock but to take care that no one saw us (or provided we could be certain that 
no one would see us) 


UFSTION. — What is the precise difference of meaning between all and the whole 
n such expressions as the whole town, all the town, the whole evening, all the 
ening? 
\NSWER.— This question is perhaps best approached by first considering the 
following sentences. (1) You should not swallow the tablet whole. Here whole 
neans ‘in one piece; not broken up’. (ii) The whole staff has signed the petition, 
1/1 the staff have (or has) signed the petition. While we should almost certainly 
use a singular verb in the first of this pair of sentences, and possibly also in 
the second, it is more likely that in the latter case a plural verb would be used 
This, | think, suggests that where a collectivity is concerned whole represents it 
is a single unit, a// is the aggregate of the constituent parts. Thus The whole 
illage turned out to welcome him suggests mass or density of numbers —the 
population taken as a single body. All the village turned out to welcome him 
oncentrates attention on the individuals— not one stayed away. Where space 
or time is in question the difference is basically the same; whole thinks of the 
ntire stretch or area as one; a/l thinks of the various parts or sections that 
onstitute it. Do we think of a person’s life as one span or as a succession of 
lays and years? It depends on the circumstances. An obituary notice of a 
vublic-spirited citizen would probably read, ‘His whole life was one of public 
service’, since the writer is looking back on the life of his subject and seeing it in 
its entirety. But of a friend we should say, ‘He has worked hard all his life’, 
ecause we think of day after day after day of hard work— an aggregate o1 
succession of constituent parts. She came for an hour and stayed .. . evening. 
Should we fill in the blank space with the whole or all the? If we use the whole 
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we are taking the evening as a single period of time; if we use al/ the we are 
oe rather of minute after minute, hour after hour slipping away, 





d stil 
he does not go. If we wish merely to give an indication of the large amour 
of luggage a railway passenger had we should probably say “It took up the whole 
seat’, but if we wish to express annoyance at his lack of consideration for other 
passengers our Observation would probably be worded ‘He took up all the sea 
with his luggage’, because now we are thinking of the seat as consisting of so 

many parts, each of which is intended for one passenger 

This suggested distinction seems to be borne out by the fact that where it 
difficult, if not impossible, to think in terms of ‘parts’ it is also impossible to use 
all. We can say The whole scheme should be re-examined, but not all the scheni 
[he same is true of such words as plan or system. Schemes, plans and systen 
can only be thought of as totalities. We walked the whole way and We walked 
all the way are equally acceptable, but substitute distance for way, and only 
whole is possible, distance hone a more abstract idea than way, and denoting 
the total mileage considered as one unit 


QUESTION. 1 recently read in an American article that the expression ‘I beg 
1 society in Great Britain. It is, however, giver 
in our Austrian textbooks of English. Which is correct? 

ANSWER. “I beg your pardon’ is quite the normal way of apologizing and 
foreign speaker of English would commit a social fawx pas in using it. What he 
hould be warned against (and perhaps what the American publication had | 


mind) is the curt “Beg pardon’, which is a vulgarism 


your pardon’ is not used in goo. 


QUESTION Is the expression ‘a parting shot’ a popular corruption of ‘a Parthian 
shot’? 

ANSWER. It is often said so, but I do not know that there is any very conclusive 
evidence to support the assertion, which may have no more substance in it thar 
the once widely accepted explanation of the swear-word bloody as a curruptior 
of by Our Lady. Wyld indeed (Universal English Dictionary) explains *Parthian 
shot’ as meaning “a parting shov. The alleged derivation would, of course, fit 


but it strikes one as a needlessly ingenious attempt to explain the obviou 


QUESTION. Can one place the adverbial qualification ‘very much’ before 
verb: e.g. J very much enjoy reading this book? 

ANSWER. - Your sentence is quite . but you must not conclude fro 
that that very mich can always be plac ed bef fore the verb. We may say / ve 
much doubt whether he will come and I very much prefer this to the other, bi 





scarcely I very much like my new house or 1 very much enjoved the concert, an 
certainly not His words very much hurt me. To treat the matter fully would require 
much space, but broadly speaking we may perhaps say that front position 
usually appropriate only when the verb is expressive of a feeling or attitude « 
mind on the part of the Prove (e.g. The Director very much hope s that ever) 
will be present) or produced by some activity on the part of the person who 
experiences it. Thus we have J very much enjoyed reading this book because tl 
person who experiences the enjoyment is himself the creator of it by his activit 
of reading, 


7 


it J enjoyed the concert very much because here we think of 





concert creating the enjoyment in the listene1 


QUESTION. Is it correct in letters to write the word doesn’t with the “# joined | 
the s and a break between the n and the ¢ where the apostrophe occurs, or shoul 
there be two breaks, one between the s and the vn (since it stands for the two 
separate words does not) and another between and 1? I have even rec 
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correspondence in which there is not even a break between the last two letters 

The apostrophe is inserted in the correct position but the entire word is written 

| ontinuously. Is this accepted? 

NSWER.—One break is correct, at the point where the apostrophe occurs, and 
imilarly with don’t, can’t, shan’t, couldn't, shouldn't, &c., even though most of 
hem are written as two words if they are spelt in full. As for the absence of 
iny break at all, it is not correct but is very common in hand-written documents 

such as personal letters and students’ examination scripts and is attributable 

to haste and carelessness. It is one of those sins of omission, like the failure 

o dot the i or cross the t, to which we are probably all liable at times; but that 

of course does not justify or excuse it, though the really important thing is that 

the apostrophe should be in the correct place. 


)UESTION.-—I often find it difficult to decide which relative clauses are restrictive 
ind which are parenthetical, especially after the indefinite article. The following 
ire a few examples. (1) A farmer, who had never learned to read, noticed that 
he parson put on spectacles when reading during service in the village church. 
ii) He put on a pair of spectacles and tried to read a newspaper, which he had 
brought with him. (iii) An elderly lady, who lived alone in a little house near a 
road, one day heard somebody knock at the door, and when she opened it she 
found a dirty tramp, who asked for something to eat. 

} I am not at all sure whether I should have inserted the commas or not. Is 
there any way of determining? 

ANSWER.——The restrictive clause fulfils two principal but closely related functions: 
(a) it identifies or selects, as in The man who sat nearest the door spoke next, 
We went to the house which he indicated; (b) it states some fact about its headword 
vhich is material to the meaning of the sentence, e.g. Jn the room were several 
people whom we had not seen before, A teacher who does not know his subject 
properly will be of little help to his pupils. The question we have to ask ourselves, 
then, is: does the relative clause tell us something about the person or thing in 
juestion which gives point to the proper appreciation of the story or the 
ituation? In other words, do we feel that the headword is already sufficiently 
defined’ for our purpose or do we feel it needs further definition? By this test 
| should say that in your first sentence the clause is a restrictive one and therefore 
needs no commas; and likewise in the second sentence, since the point of the 
story seems to be that the farmer happened to have the newspaper with him at 
the time; that is to say, it was a ‘chance’ newspaper, not one that he had brought 
with him for that specific purpose. In the third sentence the first clause could, 
| think, be either restrictive or parenthetic, though I should be inclined to take 
it as the latter and let the commas stand. But the second one certainly needs the 
comma, since it is clearly not restrictive, nor is it really parenthetic. It tells us 
the next thing that happened: cf. He gave the notes to the cashier, who locked 
them in the safe. It must be admitted, however, that restrictive and non- 
estrictive is often a matter of the writer’s feeling in the individual sentence. 








hoice is restricted to certain alternatives and what when it is unrestricted; 

but how clear must the restriction be before we use which? For instance, should 

one ask Which is the nearest way to the station? even if one is not standing at 
the crossroads or does not know the exact number of possibilities? 

ANSWER.— Which would be quite correct in the circumstances you mention. 

The choice of interrogative word is governed not so much by the number of 

ilternatives in question or by the clarity or otherwise of the restriction, as by 
vhether the speaker is thinking in terms of alternatives. We should probably 


| QUESTION.—I know the rule that in asking a question we use which when the 
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ask On which day of the week does Christmas fall this year? but we could equall 

well use what, although we know perfectly well that it can only be on one of 
seven. Which implies that the speaker has the various possibilities in mind and 
sees it as a choice between them; what thinks of each day in isolation, withot 

reference to the others. Similarly a teacher may ask a pupil Which form are 
vou in? or What form are you in?, or a wife her husband Which suit do you inten 
wearing? (having in mind the several suits that he possesses) or What suit do 
vou intend wearing? In the latter case her interest is in one particular suit 
irrespective of any others he might have worn, so that she may dress accord 
ingly—or perhaps so that she may express her approval or disapproval. The 
difference is even more clear if we imagine a lady inquiring after something she 
thinks she may have left in a seat she occupied at a concert. If she is actually 
in the hall at the time the attendant will probably ask Which seat did you sit ir 

as he sees all the seats— perhaps a thousand or more of them— around him and 
knows that it must be one or another of these. But if the inquiry is made by 
telephone the question is more likely to be What seat did you sit in? since in at 
office, away from the hall, the idea of alternatives does not so readily present 
itself. The questioner is not thinking in terms of this, that or the other, but of 
no seat in particular; he is merely asking for an identification number, such < 

row G, seat 6 


QUESTION. What, if any, is the difference between the ‘producer’ and the 
‘director’ of a play or a film? 

ANSWER There is a difference between British and American usage of these 
terms. The following, quoted from The Oxford Companion to the Theatr 
edited by Phyliss Hartnoll, under the heading ‘Producer’, should make the 
position clear: 


‘(i) In America, the man responsible for the financial side of play produc 


tion.... In England the American producer is known as the manage! 
‘Gi) In England the man responsible for the general interpretation of the 
play . In America the English producer is known as the director 


QUESTION. In an article by J. Bronowski in The Listener, 18 March, 1954, | 
find this construction: *. . . people who are blind to the powerful influence « 
science in exploding and remaking the whole intellectual outlook of mode 
man.” For purposes of translation into German, would it be correct to interpre 


this as follows: * . the powerful influences which science exerts in exploding 


(i.c. in that it explodes)... .° Is there any other possible way of understanding it” 


ANSWER. There are two possible interpretations of the construction yo 
quote, viz.: 

(i) that which you yourself give, namely, ‘in that it explodes’ or “by tl 

fact that it explodes’; 

(ii) ‘influences that contribute to exploding and remaking . . . &c.’ 
The first shows in what the influences consist, the second the sphere within whic 
they work. The context should make clear which is intended, though it is mor 
probably the former. 


QUESTION.~- | have always taught my pupils to say either ‘He asked the policema! 
the way’ or ‘He asked the way of the policeman’, though I know that the latte 
is not quite normal in spoken English. In Jci Londres (2 Nov., 1956, page 

I read this: *. . . a strong local accent—a porter perhaps, or a bus-conducto 
or a workman from whom you ask the way.’ Wouldn’t it be better to wri 
‘a workman you ask the way from (or of)? 


ee 





ee 
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‘SWER.— From whom you ask the way would be the most usual and most 
matic, though of whom would be possible. It would be rather unusual to 
ice the preposition at the end 


'STION.— Certain French textbooks and grammar books of English make 
point of the difference between sentences of the type ‘Is not George here?’ 
| ‘Is George not here’? Is there really any distinction or is it mere hair- 
splitting? And should one really write the former of these (which sounds 
awkward) when the latter is available? 
ANSWER. -The normal and more usual way of asking the question would be 
Isn't George here?’. ‘Is George not here’? is also possible. but it rather implies 
it the speaker believes he is not, and is asking for confirmation of this. 
( onsequently this form would never be used in that type of negative question, 
mi-rhetorical in character, which is a substitute for a positive statement: 
Isn't it a fine day? Didn't I tell you you weren't to play near the pond? To 
say Did I not tell you? would suggest that the child might not have been told, 
hich, of course, is the opposite to what the speaker intends. 

There is, of course, often a reluctance to use the contractions isn’t and didn’t 
in written literary English; on the other hand, as you remark, the full forms 
sound awkward, so that the contractions would seem permissible for euphonic 
reasons if for no other. In any case the difficulty is probably more imaginary 

ian real, since the nature of such questions is such that they are likely to occur 
ost frequently in that kind of prose where a conversational or informal style 
is the most suitable. 


QUESTION.— | have come across the following in print-—the class’ knowledge of 
English’. Is the spelling class’ for the genitive correct or is it a misprint? 
ANSWER. It is either a misprint or a peculiarity of the writer of the article 
In either case it should not be copied. The accepted genitive form of class is 
class’s (plural classes’). : 





QUESTION. —In asking questions on the content of a novel is it correct to use the 
historic present, e.g. “When does the hero come back?’ 

ANSWER. —YoOu would be quite correct in using either the past tense or the 
historic present. The latter is perhaps the more frequent, since we tend to think 
of the events of the story as taking place as we read them. 


QUESTION. Can the word disc be used as a synonym for record (for gramo- 
phones)? 

ANSWER. British speakers of English usually speak of a record. Disc is some 
mes heard, but it is felt to be an Americanism 


QUESTION.—In an article entitled “Western Germany's Dilemma’, published in 
The Listener 1 have found certain grammatical forms which puzzle me, and | 
should like your comments on them. They are as follows: (i) the spelling 
Germanys for the plural of Germany (1 was under the impression that when 
words end in a y preceded by a consonant they change the y to an / and add 
5); (ii) both she and it used in reference to the name of a country; (iii) the 
erb to choose printed with only one o 
ANSWER. (1) Proper names of persons and places do not follow the same rule 
is common nouns; they merely add s to the singular form. Thus the plural of 
erry is berries, but Mr Berry and his family are the Berrys, just as the Churchman 
family, collectively, are the Churchmans. Where, however, the plural of a 
common noun is converted to a proper noun to make a place-name, the normal 
ile is followed: e.g. the Potteries. the Dukeries 


} 
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(ii) Jt is generally used of a country when it is thought of geographically 
as an area of territory, she when it is thought of as a nation or a community of 
people, though even in this last case it seems to be preferred when no particular 
country is in question, so that it is less easy to personalize: e.g. Every countr) 
should be free to choose its own form of government. It is quite possible that 
you would find both pronouns used in the same passage if the writer shifts 
his point of view. 

(iii) The only way to spell the verb to choose is with the double 0. The 
spelling with one 0 is quite obviously a misprint, probably influenced by the 
past tense chose. 


QUESTION. -An English friend has given me a copy of Fowler’s The King’ 
English in a 1918 edition. Am IL to believe everything in it as gospel truth or 
is it a little out of date now? 

ANSWER. The King’s English, like the better-known work Modern English 
Usage, should be used with caution. There is much in both books that is still 
sound; some of the pronouncements, however, which reflected educated opinion 
at the time when they were written, are no longer true, while on certain points 
Fowler’s opinions have never been universally accepted. He was rather apt to 
make personal prejudices into rigid rules. 


QUESTION. —I have always taught that in clauses expressive of purpose should 
is used in negative clauses and might in positive ones: e.g. He hid so that they 
should not see him but He came forth so that they might see him. Am I correct 
in this belief? 

ANSWER. ~ Both should and might can be used with negative and positive clauses 
alike. In your first sentence might could be substituted, and should in yout 
second. The difference between them is that where should thinks of a person 
acting in a certain way in order to ensure, so far as he can, that others do as 
he wishes them to or the outcome is what he wishes it to be, might thinks of 
his so acting in order to create a situation that makes it possible for them to do 
as he wishes (or perhaps as they wish). For all practical purposes the two often 
amount to more or less the same, so that it makes little difference which we use; 
but there are cases where only one is really appropriate. For instance, of those 
who fall in battle we say They died that we might live (that we should live would 
not be possible), while ‘there is an obvious difference between The office closed 
early so that all the staff might attend the presentation and so that all the staff 
should attend the presentation. The former means that all the staff were given 
the Opportunity to attend, the latter that the management wished all the staff 
to attend and took measures to ensure that they did so. 


QuESTION.—-I should like to Know which of the following translations of the 
French // aurait du laisser la lampe sur la table afin que je la prenne is correct: ‘He 
should have left the lamp on the table (i) so that I might take it; (ii) so that I 
might have taken it; (iii) so that I may take it; (iv) so that I should take it; 
(v) for me to take it.’ 

ANSWER.— So that I might take it is the best translation, though that with should 
is also possible. The meaning, however, would be rather different (see the 
answer to the previous question). Your second version is not altogether out 
of the question though it is rather unlikely, since it regards the purpose of his 
leaving the lamp from the speaker’s present point of view, whereas the natural 
way to regard it is from the point of view of the person who should have per- 
formed the initial action. May would certainly be incorrect. Your fifth suggestion 
would probably be better if the final it were omitted, but even then it would 
sound awkward and would not generally be used 
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UESTION.-- In Goldsmith’s Elegy on the Death of a Mad Dog | find the line: 
‘The dog it was that died.’ 
What is the meaning of it here? Why not eliminate it and recast the line thus: 
The dog that was, died”? 


ANSWER. Your suggested emendation would not be correct, nor would it 
: , reproduce the meaning of the original. The normal prose order would be 


lt was the dog that died.” That died is a relative clause qualifying it, which here 
neans the one. Hence the sentence as a whole means ‘The one that died was 
the dog (not the man)’. This use of it in the sense of ‘the thing’, ‘the person’ 

j or ‘the one’, followed later in the sentence by a relative clause defining it, is a 
typical English construction: e.g. It is the pace that kills. It is his insolence 
that I object to. It was Sir Robert Walpole who said that every man has his 
price. 


QUESTION.—When using the genitive of proper names ending in s is it more 
correct to put the apostrophe after the existing s or to add ’s: e.g. Keats’ poetry 
: i or Keats's poetry; Oates’ pipe or Oates’s pipe? Is the pronunciation in both 

cases [ki:ts] or [kiztsiz], [outs] or [outsiz]? 
| \NSWER.—There is no hard and fast system. The Oxford University Press's 

Rules for Compositors and Readers, which is often taken as a standard, insists 
| on the spelling Keats’s and Oates’s; Eric Partridge, on the other hand ( You 





: Have a Point There), prefers Keats’, adding, “There is some tendency in America 
f | to add the possessive *’s to monosyllables but not to longer names: Keats’s 
poems but Roberts’ “Rules of Order”. 
: Perhaps the best principle to adopt is to add the ’s to the written form if in 
speaking the genitive we should add the extra syllable [iz] and merely to place 
. an apostrophe after the existing s if we should not. But this, of course, raises 
S the further question, when should we pronounce the extra syllable and when 
f not? Again there is no uniformity of practice. The [iz] is generally added if 
e the final s of the simple name is preceded by a vowel sound, as Burgess’s, 
% Morris’s, Curtis’s, Harris’s, Lewis’s, Davis’s, Douglas’s (though for euphonic 
reasons we should be reluctant to add it to the surname Humphries). Where 
we a consonant precedes, practice varies. Almost everyone would add the genitive 
d syllable [iz] to Jones, James, Roberts, Wells and Collins, many would not add 
d it to Keats, Rogers, Burns and Griffiths, while most would omit it after Hawkins 
ff and Jenkins. Nor is it usually added to those names which sound like the plural 
n form of a common noun, e.g. Vickers, Parsons, Masters, Stones, Fields, Knights. 
ff All this may not sound very helpful, but it is not possible to give a simple rule 
which will cover all names of the kind you mention. 
ie QUESTION.— What exactly does ‘the Oxford accent’ consist in? What are its 
le phonetic characteristics? What kind of people speak it? 
| ANSWER.— The phrase ‘the (or an) Oxford accent’ cannot well be studied outside 
ts } the context in which it is used, on any given occasion. An English person who 
uses the phrase, to refer to the speech of another person, does so in order to 
ld indicate his disapproval (often veiled disapproval) of something —in othei 
1e words, he uses it in a derogatory sense. (Actually, not many | nglish people 
ut do use it.) What exactly the critic is disapproving of is rarely clear, since in 
is iny case there is no accent characteristic of Oxford University as such (it is 
al } the University that is referred to), and therefore no phonetic or other features 
T- to which he can be known definitely to be referring. It is however practically 
yn . sure that he is applying the term to something not found in his own speech 
ld Depending on the identity, age, speech habits, &c., of the critic, it is sometimes 


sible to read some sort of “meaning” into the phrase. 
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A person who is said by another to speak with an “Oxford accent’? may merely 
have the pronunciation known as RP (in which case the critic almost certainly 
pronounces in some other way). Or he may speak RP but with a voice quality 
that the critic happens to dislike (in which case the critic may himself speak 
RP). Or he may speak RP and use some characteristic intonation pattern that 
suggests to the critic, rightly or wrongly, a supercilious or patronizing person. 
Or he may speak RP but lengthen abnormally the vowels at the ends of sen- 
tences (perhaps pronouncing indistinctly some of the intervening words) and/or 
lengthen some of the vowels that are traditionally short vowels —the general 
effect being of a somewhat casual drawl. Or he may speak RP with, on the 
contrary, rather clear diction, distinct enunciation of consonants, ‘mouthing’ 
of words, in a style that may be reminiscent of a debating society, that may have 
struck the critic as pompous and ‘affected’. Or he may speak a variety of RP 
that contains features characteristic of the younger generation of the day (in 
which case the critic is likely to be an older, more conservative, speaker). Or 
he may speak RP and in addition have almost any, unspecified, personal pecull 
arities of utterance, which happen to attract the critic’s attention. Or he may 
betray in his speech an imperfectly acquired RP, thus showing that he has 
formerly spoken in some other way. Or he may exhibit some combination of 
the foregoing features. It is, however, doubtful whether anyone would be said 
to have an ‘Oxford accent’ who did not either speak RP or attempt to do so. 

The fact that the concept of an ‘Oxford accent’ exists at all may be looked 
upon as an interesting social phenomenon; the phrase itself carries no precise 
meaning for anyone 


QUESTION. —~For heroic, Jones's English Pronouncing Dictionary has hi'rouik, 
alternatively [he'r-, ha'r-]. On page 482, first column, line 8 of the Concis« 
Oxford Dictionary of English Literature (1954 Reprint) I find ‘an heroic play’. 
Since the article an should be used only before a vowel or an unvoiced /, is 
the pronunciation [i'rouik] also to be accepted? 
ANSWER.— No, not in the style of spoken language which is the one covered by 
the entries in Daniel Jones’s Pronouncing Dictionary. Literary usage is another 
matter: in reading aloud, many English people, confronted with the spelling 
an heroic play, would adopt a pronunciation that omitted the h; others might 
pronounce the n that they see written, and still pronounce the / following 
thus retaining their normal pronunciation of the word heroic. This would be 
even more ‘literary’ and artificial. Notice that there can be no question of 
‘dropping the /” in words such as hero, where h begins the strongly stressed 
syllable 

The usage in regard to pronouncing initial # has changed in the course of 
time A hundred years ago, Aumble was regularly pronounced without h 


Nowadays this suggests uncultivated speech only The word Aumour ha 
acquired its pronunciation with h even more recently: a few people still say 
‘sens av ‘ju:rma and gud'jurmodli. To-day the only words having a writter 


initial A that must not be pronounced are Aeir and derivatives, and honest and 
related words. The word hotel is in an intermediate stage at present. The 
pronunciations an ou'tel (an a'tel) and @i ou'tel (Ai e'tel) may still be heard 
chiefly from elderly speakers, but this is beginning to be felt to belong to ar 
old-fashioned way of speaking, most younger speakers tending to say a hou'tel 
Oa hcu'tel, or a ha'tel, da ha'tel. The same applies to a small number of oth 

words, among them habitual, hereditary, heretical, historic(al), horizon. All 
these may be found preceded by an in written English, a usage that may wel 
outlast the pronunciation without h. 
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ENGLISH CONVERSATION READER IN PHONETIC TRAN- 
SCRIPTION with INTONATION MARKS. Peter A. D. 
MacCarthy. 82 pages. Longmans, Green & Co., 1956. 3s. 6d. 


Mr MacCarthy’s very pleasantly produced English Conversation Reader is a 
useful addition to the comparatively small number of satisfactory phonetic 
readers available today. In some books of this kind, even where the text is 
mpeccably transcribed, the language material is unsuitable. Mr MacCarthy, 
1owever, introduces the foreign learner io a colloquial, conversational style of 
English which is excellent for practice reading by students. 

The relatively long introduction is devoted mainly to English intonation, and 
in particular to an exposition of the Kingdon system of tonetic stress marks 
which is used in the text. To illustrate this ‘shorthand’ stress-intonation notation 
in interlinear system of dots and line-curves is used to provide a graphic intro- 
luction to the more cryptic Kingdon system. The introductory exposition is 
ery clear and methodical. It is certainly not easy for the foreign student, and 
often even the foreign teacher, to grapple with the intonation patterns of English 
nerely by following instructions on the printed page; and to overcome this 
lifficulty the author has most usefully provided recordings of the text, which 
ire available from the Linguaphone Institute in London. 

The notation of the vowels, using doubled symbols for the monophthongs, 
follows that adopted by the author in his previous books, English Pronunciation 
ind English Pronouncing Vocabulary. This may cause some initial difficulty to 
those who have f»miliarized themselves with the more common method of 
ndicating long vowels by the use of length marks. But this is a minor difficulty 
vhich is easy to overcome; although it seems a pity that there cannot be com- 
plete standardization of notation for the simple phonemic transct iptions prepared 
for foreign learners. 

This book, together with the gramophone records, is a very welcome addition 
o the very small selection of phonetic readers now available. The provision 
of tonetic stress marking as an integral part of the text makes it especially useful, 
ind it is to be hoped that producers of future phonetic readers will follow 
Mr MacCarthy’s example in this respect 


ENGELS WOORDENBOEK. K. Ten Bruggencate A. Broers. 
I: Engels-Nederlands. 15th, revised and enlarged, edition, 1956. 
973 pages. J. B. Wolters, Groningen and Djakarta. fl. 9.75. 


For this latest edition of Ten Bruggencate’s well-known English-Dutch dictionary 
the type has been re-set, and the opportunity has been taken to adapt the 
phonetic transcription to Jones’s Pronouncing Dictionary. Greater uniformity 
n the use of bold-face and italic type makes reference clearer under headwords. 

The compiler’s and reviser’s prodigious industry and, on the whole, remarkable 
\ccuracy raise greater expectations than are fulfilled. This new edition, succeeding 
that of 1948, is still overloaded for its size and scope with expressions and 
neanings outside the stream of normal encounter even by the widely read: 
ind there are surprising omissions. To make room for the additions from 
postwar phraseology the latest reviser, instead of enlarging the work, might 
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well have pruned away old-fashioned rarities of expression, while retaining the 
familiar obsolete. 

The book is pleasantly produced and has been carefully read in proof. “Sich 
into death’ (s.v. death) was the only misprint noted in a random scrutiny 


COME ALONG. Book I. By Kurt Zeidler and Dr Hans Reimers, 
Georg Westermann, Brunswick. 


Chis is quite one of the liveliest first year books we have seen. It is full of varied 
activity. Each lesson is followed by a poem or song (and there are twenty more 
at the end). In Lesson 4 the children draw a face, leg, foot, &c., and talk about 
their drawings; question each other in pairs, dance and sing ‘Looby-loo’. In 
Lesson 5 they learn the prepositions (Near, Along, Under, &c.) by pretending 
there is a mouse and a bee in the classroom. In Lesson 6 we have Johnny's 
farm with a chorus of animal noises; and in 7 ‘Here we go round the mulberry 
bush’ with actions— ‘This is the way we wash our hands,’ &c. In 10 they stand 
in line and pretend to be a train, and 12, 13, 14 do Gouin-type lessons -breaking 
up an action into parts, “Say and do’, ‘I go to the cupboard, . . . I try to open 
it,... | look for the key’, &c. In 16 they make iumping-jacks out of cardboard 
and describe the process. A class using this book must be a joy to watch. 

We cannot omit one correction: “My Bonny is over the ocean’ refers to 
Prince Charles, the Pretender! It is NOT an American song! 

We have one major criticism with which the authors may not agree. The 
brilliant teacher when he writes a textbook tends to write out a verbatim report 
of the lesson as he would teach it: 

Touch your left cheek. Say what you do. 
Touch your right knee. 
Point to your left eye. 
Put your hand on your ear... &c. 
[he other teachers who use this book cannot read this out line by line. They 
cannot see at a glance what fixed structures are being taught with what variable 
content words. If these parts of the book were rearranged in Compressed 
Substitution-tables they would be very much clearer and easier for the teachei 
to use, whereas, for work in pairs (mainly in the later books) children can soon 
get accustomed to the form which has the advantage that the structure is 
emphasized and carried in the mind while the eyes turn to the variables. Thus 
the above might be set out: 
Touch your [cheek] 
(knee, eye, ear. . .] 
[Touch] your cheek 
[Touch; Point to; Put your hand on 
So also continuing the same lesson: 
How many [eyes] have you? 
I have .. . [eyes] 
[eyes, ears, noses, fingers, teeth .. .] 

Incidentally this saves a lot of space and makes the book considerably cheape: 

The teacher-writer thinks, ‘This is how I would teach the class’ and he write 
it down; but there is a second stage, to set out the material in such a form that 
another teacher can teach the class in the same way. This second process is too 
often omitted. 








Supplementary Reading-Books 


1. Lorna Doone. Adapted by E. F. Dodd. Macmillan. 1s. 8d. 
Silas Marner. Adapted by Katherine Lang. Macmillan. \s. 8d. 
Treasure Island. Adapted by Margery Green. Macmillan. 

2s. 6d. 


Kenilworth. Adapted by Margery Green. Macmillan. 3s. 3d. 


Il. Mystery of the Lost Jewels. Written by E. F. Dodd. Macmillan. 
is. 


III. Stories from Ceylon. By E. F. Dodd. Macmillan. 1s. 
Folk Tales from Asia. By E. F. Dodd. Macmillan. 1s. 
The Glass Princess. By E. F. Dodd. Macmillan. 1s. 2d. 
Tales of Birbal. By Minel Saran and G. F. Wear. Oxford. 
ls. 8d. 


[he student of English requires a wide range of interesting reading-ma terial 
suited to his age and to his linguistic ability. 

No addition is made to the range of material available to the student by 
re-simplifying stories which have been simplified already, some of them more 
than once. The first three titles add nothing to the learner’s existing facilities; 
whereas the fourth (Kenilworth) is unlikely to appeal to the foreign learner 
(178 pages of very English past history). 

The two main needs at present are: (1) up-to-date material with a modern, 
4 at least recent setting, and (2) material written against the learner’s own 
background. 


In respect of the first need (up-to-date material) there are difficulties of copy- 
right, and living authors of great repute will not usually allow their writings to 
be altered; but there are good books by less known authors and books which, 
if not present-day, are of very recent vintage. A study of the lists given in 
‘Four to Fourteen’ (Cambridge) reveals many promising titles. It would be 
interesting to know if any of the authors of present-day novels in India would 
illow them to be adapted in translation. 

In Mystery of the Lost Jewels we see a new and very interesting phenomenon 
an original story about Indian children (and quite a gripping one!) written in a 
limited vocabulary. 

The second need is for material (especially for the younger pupils) written 
against their own background. The three books by E. F. Dodd are excellent 
examples of this. Most of the stories are of native origin, but in some cases an 
alien story seems to have become adopted into the native folk-lore. Thus in 
Stories from Ceylon we have The Clever Beggar-man (--Seven at one blow, 
Grimm), The King with No Clothes (Andersen), while The Foolish Workman 
is a Jeha story from the Middle East. In Folk Tales from Asia we meet Aladdin 
and his lamp in Chinese guise. 

Apart from these the stories are new and charmingly told in very simple 
English with a limited vocabulary of about 1,000 words. The pictures are 
simple and attractive. 
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Tales of Birbal. This contains stories of the Clever Fool type, which might 
be amusing in Grade I, at the 1,000 word level, but the vocabulary greatly 
exceeds this and there seems to be little attempt to prefer the simpler word o1 
phrase (‘Request’, ‘Beneath’, ‘Statement’, ‘a creature of beauty’). Sentences 
containing 30 or more words are not uncommon. The pictures (query pseudo- 
childish) are not successful. The book does not do justice to its amusing material. 


Shorter Notices 


LAUGHTER FROM THE PAST. G. R. Crosher. 96 pages. 
Methuen. 3s. 6d. 


This work contains five short and very amusing one-act plays taken from 
well-known comic stories of various European countries. Because of the large 
number of archaic words and forms to be found in the text this should not be 
used in any other than an advanced class. 

There are some useful idiomatic expressions in the dialogue. 


LET’S PLAY A GAME. Leon Boucher. 43 pages. Harrap. 
ls. 6d. 


This booklet contains descriptions of many amusing games which could be 
played in intermediate, or even elementary, language classes. There are three 
sections containing, respectively, ‘Spelling-games’, “Detective-games’ and ‘Othe! 
Word-games and Sentence-games’. 

In all, 22 types of entertaining exercise are suggested and the letters a, b and c 
indicate which grade of class could practise them. 


STORIES FOR PLAY-MAKING. Numbers | to 5. E. R. Boyce. 
32 pages each. Macmillan. 1s. 3d. each. 


These were designed for English school children but may prove useful for young 
learners of English overseas. A simple story (for example, No. 2 is “The King 
of the Golden River’) is followed by suggestions for making and acting a play 
based on the narrative. The tales are not given in dramatic form, but an 
improvised play could easily be drawn from the text. The vocabulary is reason- 
ably easy but is not graded or restricted and so is unsuitable for classes below 
the intermediate stage although an experienced teacher might be able to compose 
a short play himself on the basis of the material given. 


QUESTION-TIME SERIES (Numbers 13, 14, 15 and 16). Ethel 
M. Phillips. 16 pages each. Macmillan. 6d. each. 


These booklets give conversations in very simple language between two children 
and their uncle; in the numbers which have recently appeared, ‘A Banana’, 
‘A Pair of Shoes’, ‘Butter and Margarine’ and ‘A Sheet of Paper’ are discussed. 

The descriptions contained in this series provide an excellent introduction 
to the reading of practical English. At the end of each booklet, seven or eight 
questions on the contents will be found. 
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